ERRY COUNTY 


B EFORE THE white man’s arrival tribes 

of the Illini federation found good 
hunting in what is now Perry County. For 
several years prior to 1802, Chief DuCoigne 
anid his Kaskaskia held their fall hunt along 
Big and Little Muddy Rivers. They camped 
a short distance southeast of Old Du Quoin, 
near the Campbell Lakes. 

Migrant ducks and other waterfowl fed and 
rested at these lakes. There were fish to be 
caught. In the adjacent forests food and fur 
animals were plentiful. 

To a lesser extent hunting was good in 
the Beaucoup arid Galum creeks marshland 
near the Jackson County line. 

On one of their fall hunting trips the Kas- 
kaskia visited the Shawnee area for supplies 
and whiskey. A dispute developed with the 
Shawnee who were camped nearby. Having 
their families with them DuCoigne wanted 
to avoid a fight, so the Kaskaskia broke camp 
and started back to the Little Muddy. 

The Shawnee followed, waging a running 
battle. At the Little Muddy they broke off 
the fight and returned to Shawneetown. 

The Kaskaskia sustained ‘severe losses. Ac- 
cording to Peithmann, this was their last 
fight. They never returned to their hunting 
grounds along the two Muddys. 

A marker in a churchyard at the west edge 
of West Frankfort is a memorial to this battle. 

The Kaskaskia and most of the Illini in the 
American Bottom were friendly towards the 
whites, until the breakdown of law and or 
der when the Americans assumed control of 
the area. The Indians then became surly and 
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belligerent, until a responsible government 
again was established. 

Egged on by the British while the war of 
1812 was brewing, Indians harassed early 
settlers in Perry County. Forts were built. 
Some of these may have been blockhouses. 
Others, perhaps, were well-built log homes. 
In times of danger settlers came to these 
“forts” for refuge. 

Little has been reported about Indian 
mounds in Perry County. It is possible that 
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“I went to Old Du Quoin and stood 
on Seminary Hill and looked across 
the farmland. 


“I thought of the tall grass that 
once had covered the prairies and 
the Indians who hunted there. And 
of the pioneers who came to live 
with them. 

“I sent my imagination back a cen- 
tury and a half and let it live there 
until I was one of them. 

“1 could hear the sounds of the 
frontier. 


“There was the sound of a falling 
tree. The sounds of a horse’s hooves 
on the dry dirt roads and the creak- 
ing sound of a wagon behind the 
horses. 

“The sounds of a musket on the 
prairie ... The spinning wheel in a 
new log cabin ... A boiling pot on 
an open fire.” — Cliff Stanley, Du 


Quoin, Ill. 
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the builders of the Perry County mounds 
were related to a Woodland culture along 
the Big Muddy River, about three miles 
north of Carbondale. These were identified 
as Raymond and Dillinger foci. 

These and other mound building cultures 
may have been decimated by the white man’s 
diseases, such as small-pox. Some sources 
hold, however, that the cultures had run 
their courses, the survivors gradually merg- 
ing with their neighbors, our historic Indians, 
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Uncle John Bowlin was elected from the 
Du Quoin district to the state legislature. One 
day a fellow legislator asked him the popula- 
tion of Perry County. “Well,” Uncle John 
replied, “mostly post oak and white oak. A 
little black jack and hickory.” 

How right he was. 


Perry County originally was about three- 
fourths woodland. The remainder was prairie. 
The forests of the county were of two types—- 
bottom land and post oak hills. 


Major streams in the county were the Little 
Muddy, on the eastern border, the Beaucoup 
and Galum creeks. Along these streams and 
their tributaries were found hard maple, 
swamp white oak, pin oak, burr oak, black 
oak, shagbark hickory, ash, black walnut and 
hazel. On those post-oak hills ‘were found 
post oak, black oak, blackjack oak, hickory, 
hackberry and elm. 

A third natural feature was called by the 
first settlers ‘“The Barrens.’ These were found 
on the poor soils of low hills and ridges. 
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THE PRAIRIES of Perry County as Europeans first saw them 


in the early eighteenth century included: 1, Grande Cote; 2 
Round; 3, Hutchings; 4, Mud; 5, Upper Paradise; 6, Lost; 7 
Brush; 8, Burnt; 9, Upper Holt’s; 10, Johnson’s (part of Paradise); 


’ 


. 


11, Six Mile; 12, Eaton’s; 13, Conant’s; 14, Galum; 15, Four Mile; 
16, Lower Holt’s; 17, Nine Mile; 18, Lower Paradise, 


Here were found tall grasses, herbaceous 
plants and a scattering of trees, 

On the prairies grew big and little blue- 
stem, drop-seed and other species of the 
grass family. Herbaceous species were golden- 
rod, asters, sunflowers and a host of other 
flowering plants for which Illinois prairies 


" were noted. 


Today, Perry County prairies have been 
turned into farms. However, remnant exam- 
ples of prairie flora may be found along the 
railroad between Du Quoin and Tamaroa. 

Many mammals and birds known to the 
pioneers have been able to cope with the 
development of the county and are still 
around, A few, such as the bison, lynx, tur- 
key, grouse and passenger pigeons, have be- 
come extinct, Deer and beaver have been 
reintroduced. 

Much of the surface of the county is flat, 
or gently rolling. Considerable erosion is to 
be found along some of the larger streams. 
Seminary Hill at Old Du Quoin, rising a 
hundred feet or so above the surrounding 


area, is the highest elevation in the county. 


The surface of Perry County was shaped 
by the great Illinoian glacier of about 160,- 
000 years ago and by later erosion. 

During the great ice ages, Illinois repeated- 
ly was overridden by glaciers. The illinoian 
reached southward to just below Carbondale. \ 
Drift from this glacier originally was some 15 
feet deep. If earlier glaciers reached as far 
south as Perry County all evidence has beer 
worn away, or covered by Illinoian drift. 


With the retreat of the Illinoian glacier, a 
large lake of melt water was created along 
the Big Muddy River system. Embayments 
from this lake extended up the Beaucoup and 
Little Muddy rivers into Washington County. 
Campbell Lakes on the Little Muddy un- 
doubtedly are remnants of this glacial lake. 

Wind-blown deposits (loess) overlie gla- 
cial till and cover Perry County to an approxi- 
mate mean depth of four feet. 
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Early Settlers 

Most of the early settlers in Perry County 
came from Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 
It was said their culture was traceable to 
Elizabethan England, Religiously they were 
predominately fundamental Protestants. 

John Flack came with his family in 1799, 
and settled on Four Mile Prairie, These were 
the first permanent settlers in Perry County. 
Flack’s son, John, Jr., was born on this prairie 
in 1801. It is believed that young John was 
the first baby born in the county, 


In 1803, Jarrold Jackson built a toll bridge 
over the Little Muddy on the Shawneetown- 
Kaskaskia Road. 

Apparently the first settlers on Paradise 
Prairie were David Dial and David Reese. 
In 1815, Edward Rees settled by a stream 
near Tamaroa. Named “Reese Creek,” this 
stream now supplies water to the Du Quoin 
reservoir. 

Paradise was the largest prairie in Perry 
County, extending north along US 51 from 
Sunfield into Washington County. A long 
arm extended southeast from near Tamaroa. 

Looking over this prairie from a high ele- 
vation, Elijah Wells exclaimed, “This is as 
near Paradise that I ever expect to get!" 
And so the prairie was named. 

However, about 1829, Elijah, not being 
satisfied with Paradise, built a mill on the 
west side of Nine Mile Prairie, on the old 
Kaskaskia Road. 

Dr. Brayshaw, one of the earlier physicians 
in the county, lived on Nine Mile Prairie 
near Old Du Quoin, and attended patients 
at Cutler, on the west side of the county, 20 
miles distant. 

How Nine Mile got its name was some 
what of a mystery. One source wondered if 
it was nine miles long, or nine miles from 
some specific spot. ; 

A clue to the problem was given by Abner 
Flack. Abner surveyed the state road from 
Shawneetown to Kaskaskia, and gave Four 
Mile and Six Mile prairies their names, Evi- 
dently, the names indicate their widths. 

In 1816, William Hutchings settled on the’ 
south side of the prairie which bore his name. 
William's son, John R., helped locate Pinck- 
neyville and later served as County Judge. 
John R. also was an early teacher and ;- 
Baptist preacher. 

John Hutchings, William’s brother, settled 
near the Beaucoup in Sec, 19, Twp 4, R20W, 
in 1817. On October 8, 1830, he freed from 
slavery a family of two parents and four chil- 
dren, signing his name with an “X", 


GLACIAL LAKES on the Beaucoup (center) and Little Muddy 


Creek (right) were created by the meltin 
noian glacier, some 160,000 years ago. 
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IN THE LATE 1830s the trails entered Perry County towns like 
Leesburg (near present Tamaroa), Nine Mile Prairie (near pres- 
ent Du Quoin and Jowa, east of Du Quoin—none of which survive. 


Lost Prairie got its name when several men 
on their way from Vincennes to Kaskaskia 
became lost on the hitherto unnamed prairie. 
Names and dates are not known. 

Some time between 1820 and 1830, Daniel 
Dry and his wife, living in Pennsylvania, 
packed their clothes and household goods 
into an old barrel. Mounting the barrel on 
wheels, they started for Perry County, Illi- 
nois. They walked every step of the way, 
pushing the barrel-cart. 

The first deed given in Perry County was 
dated August 30, 1827, and covered the 
transfer to this same Daniel Dry of 35 acres, 
near the center of Twp. 6, R2W. The con- 
sideration was $200. 


The Campbells 


It must have been around 1800 that the 
Campbell-Hoge clan of Scots settled along 
the Little Muddy River, where Perry, Jackson 
and Franklin counties meet. 

In the Eighteenth Century, when Scotland 
was having religious troubles, 250 Presby- 
terians led by John Campbell, chief of the 
clan, sailed for the British Colonies in Amer- 
ica. They arrived in Philadelphia on an aus- 
picious date — July 4, 1776. 

Some of the group stayed in Pennsyl- 
vania. Others drifted into Tennessee. The 
rest traveled overland to St. Louis. Enroute 
these traded with friendly Indians and bought 
horses and cattle. 

In St. Louis, French fur traders told them 
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of a land in Illinois abounding with all the 
clans could wish for — ‘‘a little Scotland in 
America.” 

Mrs. Mamie Reheis has described how the 
clans met in conference “in an open field 
‘neath the moon and stars, and decided to 
take the trail through the wilderness to the 
haven described by the fur traders.” 


Following the St. Louis‘Shawneetown In- 
dian trail their pace was slow, as they camp- 
ed, hunted, and let their stock graze along 
the way. They came to a well-wooded area, 
mixed with open prairie. They found three 
lakes, one of more than sixty acres. You may 
be sure these were soon known as Campbells 
Lakes. And Campbell Lakes they are today, 
what is left of them. 

Deer, wild turkeys and fur-bearing animals 
were plentiful. Fishing was good. There was 
plenty of grass for their horses and cattle. 

This was journey’s end. 

Those Scots were squatters. They had 
arrived before surveys were made, or land 
offices opened. They built their cabins, plow- 
ed and planted, and let the livestock run 
loose, identified by ear marks. They soon 
had comfortable homes. 

In 1808, George Washington Campbell 
was born in the settlement. Washington was 
a son of John Campbell, chief of the clan. 

The son prospered. At one time or an- 
other he owned 15,000 acres of land in the 
area, including a patent on the land on which 
his father had squatted. 


One of the pieces of land was located in 
Section 34, Twp. 6W, RIE, Perry County, 
which later became known as the John Mann 
farm. It was here that the Campbell Ceme- 
tery was located, and where John Campbell is 
buried. 

Thompson Moore was one of the Scots 
left behind in Pennsylvania. The Moore 
family came to Illinois, evidently by way of 
Tennessee. They settled near present Ewing, 
Franklin County. 

About 1822, Washington Campbell and 
some friends rode over for a quick visit with 
the Moores — Washington had promised his 
father to return early the next morning in 
time to run a trap line, 

There at the Moores’, Washington met the 
one and only. She was 16-year-old Phronie, 
with hazel blue eyes, raven hair and dimpled 
cheeks. 

When the boys left that night for the 
Little Muddy, Washington told Phronie he 
would call again, sometime. 

It was not until June that he called. And 
found the family all packed, ready to leave 
in their covered wagons for Tennessee. 
Wash talked to Phronie. And to her par- 
ents. He accompanied the family to Frank's 
Fort (West Frankfort). 

Wash found a justice of the peace, and 
he and Phronie were married, standing 
beside a loaded wagon on a dusty road. 

After farewells, Phronie rode pillory  be- 
hind Washington to the Campbells. All of 
her belongings were carried in a red hand- 


. kerchief, 
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George Washington Campbell died in 1876 
at his home in Sec. 6, Twp. 7, R1 East, 
Franklin County. He was buried in Denning 
Township, near Orient, Franklin County. 

No further mention was made of Phronie, 
except that the two had several children. 


Benaiah Guernsey Roots 


Benaiah Roots, from New York -State, 
settled about a mile south of Tamaroa. in 
1838, calling his farm Locust Hill. He had 
been, accepted at the bar, was a qualified 
civil engineer, and a school teacher. 

His first home was a log cabin, which he 
later enlarged. He planted 40 different spe- 
cies and varieties of trees on the great lawn. 
Of these 38 remain. One is the rare Empress 
tree, (Paulownia tomentosa imperialis), with 
its violet.flowers in May. 

In 1839 he opened a boarding school at 
his home, Locust Hill Academy. He started 
with one pupil. '*. 

The enrollment did not remain at one for 
long. Many youngsters is early Perry County 
finished their education under Mr. Roots. 
John A. Logan was one of his students. 

Roots operated the academy until 1846. He 
then headed a seminary at Sparta, Illinois, 
until 1851. 

In that year he was made chief surveyor 
of the Second Division of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, then building. He later acted as 
land agent and attorney for the railroad, re- 
signing this connection in 1856. 
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It was due to his influence that a curve 
in the right of way was made north of Sun- 
field, so the railroad could pass his home, 


BENAIAH GUERNSEY ROOTS 
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For allowing the railroad to cross his land, 
Roots and his descendants, the Kimzeys, were 
allowed to ride the train free to Tamaroa. 
Mrs. Kimzey, Roots’ daughter, a semi-invalid, 
would have her rocking chair put on 4 flat 
car and ride to Tamaroa al fresco. 


Locust Hill was an underground station 
for runaway slaves. The negroes were hidden 
in a root cellar, reached by means of sliding 
wall panels and a secret stairway. 


We are told that after the War Between 
the States some of the negroes Roots had 
sheltered returned to Locust Hill, built 
cabins in the fields south of the present 
farmstead, then wooded, and worked for 
Roots on his farm, 


When railroad construction was completed, 
Roots returned to Locust Hill and revived 
the Academy. 


About 1854, he built the present Federal 
‘style home, containing 12 large rooms and 
a “Widows Walk.” Some of the upstairs 
rooms used by boarding students were num- 
bered. Just how long Roots continued to op’ 
erate the academy was not reported. 


Mr. Roots was very much interested in 
better education, He lobbied for the Free 
School Law in-1855. He helped organize the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in 1853, 
and was an early president. 


He favored Normal Schools, and is said 
to have helped secure Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal, now Southern Illinois University, for 
Carbondale. In 1865, he was appointed to 
the Illinois Board of Education, serving on 
the Board until his death in 1887. 
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arvesting energy from the earth. 
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Harvesting energy from the earth for 
you and all America—that's our job. We 
do it carefully and with pride.. 


Consol people play a big part in our 
manner of living. . .in our comfort and 
well-being. Your neighbor may be a 
"Consol coal miner. There are thousands 
of Consol people living throughout 
this area. 
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Contact 


Lambert Real Estate 
618-549-3375 
Carbondale, Iil. 


LOCUST HILL FARM, built by Benaiah G. Roots, early sur- 


veyor, lawyer, engineer, educator, was begun as a log home, 
later became Locust Hill Academy in 1839 operated by Roots. In 
1854 the present federal style house was built and again used as 
an academy by Roots. It served as a station on the Underground 
Railroad during the days prior to the Civil War. 


In 1957, Calvin and Jean Ibendahl bought 
Locust Hill Farm, or Kimzey place, as it is 
now known. Calvin Ibendahl raises hogs. 
Miss Jean was a school teacher, She has 
furnished several of the rooms, each accord- 
ing to a different period. 


The State Room — we'd call it the “living 
room” — is 19th Century; the Shaker Room, 
barely 1800; the Master Bedroom, about 
1865; Guest Room, 1890; Nursery, 1900. 

Mrs. Ibendahl also bought and placed on 
the great lawn one of those old, familiar, 
one-room schoolhouses, and painted it red. 
The school room is furnished with old maps 
and desks, a Cannon stove, and other appro- 
priate items. The “Little Red Schoolhouse” is 
the headquarters of the Perry County His- 
torical Society. 


The period rooms and the schoolhouse are 
open to visitors by appointment. 


Post Offices 


Perry County was created January 29, 1827, 
and was named for Oliver Hazard Perry, a 
commodore of the United States Navy, who 
won distinction as commander of the fleet in 
the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813. 


Perry County was taken from Randolph 
and Jackson counties. Originally the county 
was four townships wide and three deep, the 
east line being the Third Principal Meridian. 
The county is not under township organi- 
zation. 

The Little Muddy River was two or three 
miles east of the original Perry County line. 
In the spring and after heavy rains the 
Muddy rose and overflowed its bottom lands. 
This created a hardship for those Franklin 
Countians living west of the Little Muddy. 
For extended periods it was nearly impossib] 
to reach their county seat. Consequently, be- 
low Twp. 4S, RIE, the boundary was re- 
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defined, the Little Muddy being the boun- 
dary line. 


In the Act creating Perry County, the 
General Assembly of Illinois appointed as 
commissioners, Evert Humphreys and Samuel 
Crawford of Randolph County and Single- 
ton Kimmel of Jackson County, These were 
ordered to “determine upon a place which 
to locate the permanent seat of justice » . . 
and the county seat when so established 
shall be called Pinckneyville.” 


A total of 52 lots with streets and alleys 
were laid out. These cost the county about 
31V%4c each. Each lot contained about 14 
acre. In order to get these lots in the hands 
of the people a public sale was held Febru- 
ary 4, 1828, with the provision that no lot 
was to be sold for less than $5 each. 


Perry County has had 85 post offices. No 
distinction was made for those which were 
discontinued and re-established under other 
names. With the establishment of Rural. Free 


LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE was 
moved to the Locust Hill property by 
present owners in 1973. It serves as head- 
quarters for the Perry County Historical 
Society. 


Delivery in 1896, many of these post offices 


| - were discontinued and forgotten, except by 


old timers. 

The village of Cutler (was Cutler Station): 
was laid out February 5, 1873, for the Chester 
and Tamaroa. Coal and Railroad Co. The 
town once had several coal mines. 

The PO was established May 15, 1883, 
and is still active. Cutler was incorporated as 
a village February 18, 1907. 

Dailey, formerly Crain. PO established 
January 21, 1901; changed to Matthews, 
July 23, 1903; discontinued in 1931. 

A log cabin near what is left of Matthews 
is said to have “all the comforts of a pent- 
house on top of a city skyscraper.” This is 
Four Cedars, named for four native trees 
planted well over a century ago. The “cabin” 
has three bedrooms, two baths, a balcony, 
and working quarters for the builder, Miss 
Virginia Marmaduke. 

Miss Marmaduke built Four Cedars on the 
farm which had been family owned since the 


land grant was made to her great-grand- 


father Benjamin Crain. The patent, No, 178; 
was issued from Kaskaskia in 1831, and was 
signed by Andrew Jackson. 


Virginia Marmaduke shares her “log cab- 
in” with her mother, Mrs, Blanche Crain 
Marmaduke, 93 years old, and her aunt, Mrs. 
Leah Craig McCants. 

Miss Marmaduke has had a varied and 
noted career. She began as a reporter with 
the “Herrin (Ill.) Daily Journal,” and fol- 
lowed this with a sojourn of several years 
with the old Chicago Sun and later Sun- 
Times. She then joined the Chicago Tribune 
as a feature writer for the Sunday Magazine. 


She was an honored subject on Ralph Ed- 
wards’ television show, “This is Your Life.” 
Tribute was paid to her as a typical American 
news woman, for her humanitarian activities. 

In 1960, she joined the news room of NBC 
Radio at Chicago, and broadcast over 
WMAQ, WBKD and WGN, specializing in 
news features. 

In 1964, when Gov. Otto Kerner needed 
someone experienced in meeting people to 
represent Illinois at the New York World's 
Fair, he selected Miss Marmaduke. In the 
two years spent at the Fair, she welcomed 
more than 8,000,000 visitors to the Illinois 
pavilion. 

For Miss Marmaduke, the hit of the Fair 
was the Talking Lincoln. In her estimation 


the best comment about this exhibit was made 
by President Eisenhower, who left the Lin- 


1 


coln exhibit in tears. \ 

“I wish,” the President stated, “every child 
in the world could hear Lincoln's words. It 
would make of this a better world.” 

In 1968, Miss Marmaduke was appointed 
to the Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission, 
to help plan and direct state-wide observance 
of the 150th birthday of Illinois. 


She also wrote a weekly column, “Enjoy 
Illinois,” telling Illinoisans and visitors about 
the historic and scenic places which are to 
be found throughout the state. Her column 
was distributed to 176 midwest newspapers 
by the Tourism Division of the Illinois De- 
partment of Business and Economic Develop- 
ment. You may have read some of her 
stories, : 

Oh, yes! When Miss Marmaduke was 
introduced to her editor at the Tribune, he 
made this comment: “Obviously, you are not 
a duke, so we'll call you Duchess.” And as 
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TWO HORSE-DRAWN wagons are shown at the corner of 


Main Street looking north on Division in Du Quoin at an early 
date. Some of the brick buildings in background still grace 
Division Street, opposite the present home of the Du Quoin Eve- 


ning. Call. 


“Duchess” she is known by her friends and 
former co-workers. 


“Illinois Place Names” states that it took 
Du Quoin almost a century to convince the 
U. S. Postal Department that the name 
should be spelled with two words. And with 
a capital Q. 

The Department finally made the change 
to Du Quoin in 1931. 


The present post office originally was es- 
tablished at Old Du Quoin (on Seminary 
Ridge), December 28, 1844, and was moved 
from the old town to the new in 1854, 
about the time the trains began running. 


Conant (Conant’s - Brownsville) — RR 
name, Conants. The town is not platted. It 
is located south of Ill-54, west of Pinckney- 
ville. PO established June 24, 1868; discon- 
tinued December 14, 1911; re-established 
March 21, 1912; discontinued since 1931. 
Now RFD from Pinckneyville. 

Pyatts was one of those towns having had 
several names. 


The original post office was Four Mile 
Prairie, established March 9, 1868; discon- 
tinued May 27, 1875; re-established August 
23, 1875; changed to Pennyville February 20, 
1877; changed to Four Mile Feb. 2, 1881; 
changed to Pyatt November 16, 1882; dis- 
continued December 31, 1910. Now Pyatts. 
Named for James M. Pyatt, once postmaster. 


How about the name, Pennyville? 


Well, there once was a village hall at Four 
Mile Prairie where community groups met. 
-One of these groups was the Perry Horse 
and Mule Protective Association — member- 
ship fee, 25c, Independence Rule — “Penny- 
tule", to his friends — was president of the 
Association. When the name of the” post 


 Pasat 


office was changed in 1877, Pennyville seem- 
ed to be the most logical name. 

Galum was located in Jackson County be- 
fore the creation of Perry County. PO estab- 
lished July 25, 1823; discontinued and re- 
established several times: final discontinuance 
May 13, 1875. West of Pinckneyville and 
south of Ill. 154, 


Holts (formerly Holts Prairie): First PO 
December 21, 1848; discontinued and re- 
established several times. Established as Holts 
August 21, 1883; discontinued Januaty 15, 
1900. Named for Wilson Holt, Postmaster. 


Pinckneyville is believed to have been nam- 
ed for Charles C, Pinckney, who with El 
bridge Gerry and John Marshall were the 
emissaries to France who interpreted as 
bribes the demands made by France for their 
recognition of the United States as an inde- 
pendent state. These negotiations became 
historically known as the “X, Y. Z Affair.” 


Pinckney was a prominent exponent of 
American independence. He rose to the rank 
of Brigadier General in the Continental 
Army and was a delegate to the Constitution- 
al Convention. 


He was the vice presidential candidate of 
the Federal Party in 1800, and presidential 
candidate in 1804 and 1808. He was defeat- 
ed each time. 


Pinckneyville was the first settlement in 
Perry County to be platted. The survey was 
recorded July 21, 1829. This survey had 52 
lots, with streets, alleys and a court house 
square, 

A public sale was held February 4, 1828. 
Twenty-four lots were sold for the sum of 
$1,223.2814. The largest sale was to David 
Baldbridge, who bought three lots, paying 
$37.47, William Johnson bought lot 14 for 
$5, the only lot which was sold at the mini- 
mum price. 


The post office was established July 6, 
1827. The village was incorporated as a city 
February 21, 1861. The first postmaster, 
Humphrey Jones, kept the post office in his 
home, north of the present Catholic Church. 


Pleasant Shade: Citizens in the Pleasant 
Shade area had a hard time knowing where 
to pay their taxes. The post office was es: 
tablished in Perry County June 9, 184'7. It 
was changed to Franklin County about De- 
cember 8, 1853, and ‘discontinued January 


PERRY COUNTY COURTHOUSE, in Pinckneyville, before two 
additions were built. The photograph, courtesy of Rex Franklin, 


probably stems from post-Civil War period. 
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ONE OF THE first post offices in the area, on the old Kas- 
kaskia to Shawneetown trail, was this building near the extreme 
eastern side of Township Five at Pleasant Shade, on what was 
later known as the Murray farm. The post office was in ezxist- 
ence prior to 1847. According to local tradition, Abraham Lincoln 


once slept at Pleasant Shade while on his way from Benton by 


stage coach to catch a train at Tamaroa. 


18, 1859. The post office was re-established 


- in Perry County July 6, 1866; and dis- 


continued November 8, 1869. 

These post office transfers were - made 
when the boundary between Perry and 
Franklin counties was re-defined, and the 
Little Muddy ‘finally was declared the county 
line. ; 

St. Johns (originally St. John): Post office 
established June 26, 1858; discontinued 
March 15, 1930. Incorporated as a village 
April 6, 1903; includes Eagle (Eagletown). 
Now RFD from Du Quoin; 

Sunfield (Diamond City, Diamond Town): 
Almost three miles north of Du Quoin, Laid 
out September 15, 1864, on both sides of the 
IC railroad. A former mining town, not in- 
corporated..PO established July 10, 1886; 
discontinued November 15, 1897. Now RED 
from Du Quoin. 

Swanwick: Located on Ill.-13, northwest of 
Pinckneyville. ‘Town was laid out May 27, 
1871, and named in honor of Thomas Swan- 
wick, who had migrated from Englan@. in 
1819. PO established January 25, 18°71. 

Thomas Swanwick, said to have been 
wealthy, came from Chester, England, and 
settled on a prairie in the northwest part of 
the county, giving it the name “Grand Cote 
(Grand Prairie). Some unimaginative 
neighbors, so it has been claimed, wanted to 
honor him, so they changed the name to 
Swanwick Prairie. 

In the family cemetery, about 200 yards 
from the old Swanwick mansion, six graves 
were found. We identify two. 

Thomas Swanwick. 
Born, Nov. 28, 1773. 
Died, July 24, 1828. 
eee « 
“Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Eveleigh Taylor of Bolton-on-Moors, 
Lanshire, England. A physician of 
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eminence in his native town and a 
man beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. 

He died, Sept, 12, 1827, aged 54 years,” 


According to Arch Voight, Benton, the 
map of England shows the city of Bolton in 
Lancashire, which possibly is the town 
named on the stone. 

This spring (1975) the PO Department 
was about to close the Swanwick post office 
because of insufficient business. However, 
the community rallied, The community spirit 
prevailed, and the post office was saved. At 
least for the time being. 


ST. JOHNS, one of the extensive ente 


Tamaroa: PO established March 14, 189%. 
It was incorporated as.a village February 5, 
1867, 

In 1854, the IC railroad decided to locate 
a station at present Tamaroa. Col. R. B. 
Mason, chief engineer for the railroad asked 
Mrs. Nelson Holt and Mrs. B. G. Roots to 
name the station, 


“The ladies first selected the name of one 
.of the Illini tribes, Kiawkashaw. Later they 
tepented, and used the French name for the 
tribe, Tamaroa, 

Tamaroa. was founded in 1854. But before 
there. was a Tamaroa there was an Appleton, 
dating back to 1828. The: Appleton post: 
office was established March 10, 1848, and 
discontinued January 8, 1855. 

According to Raymond C. Lee, Appleton _ 
extended from the southern half of the 
present village to-a short distance south. No 
information was given about Appleton. The 
site is on the old Shawneetown-St. Louis 
road. 

“In August, 1869, when a permanent loca- 
tion for Southern Illinois Normal was. being 
selected, Tamaroa offered the trustees a $50,- 
600 grant and 3,100 acres of ground, 

Carbondale won the site, because, so ‘twas 
said, of an offer of more money, and 6f the 
political influence of Gen, John A. Logan. 

Wallsend: This post office had the shortest 
existence of any in Perry County. It was es- 
tablished April 16, 1873, and discontinued 
May 5, 1874 — one year and 19 days. 

Willisville: In Perry and Randolph coun- 
ties: PO in Perry County; established July 
15, 1896; active. It was incorporated as a 
ane March 5, 1900, and includes Dolly's . 

ill. ' 

Wn. A. Glore had the Willisville site sur- 
veyed August 8, 1893, and evidently gave 


- the name to. the town. Many additions have 


been made to the original survey, Glore 
adding nine. ‘ 
The Willis Coal Co., contributed much to: 
the early economy of the town. The company 
operated two mines. Also, it owned a large 
dairy herd, and built a large barn and modern 


rprises of Capt. W. P, 


Halliday, boasted sdit works, coal mine, grain elevator and coop- 
erage, in addition to general store, and coke ovens. 
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silos within the town limits. It also operated 
a large hog“farm. The barn and silos were 
in existence in the early 1930s. These have 
been removed, and the mines abandoned. 

Most of the people who live in Willisville 
work elsewhere. 

Agriculture 

There are three major. types of soil in 
Resry County: Gray prairie. soil, upland 
timber. sqif and bottomland. Much of the 
egies. squr and needed limestone applica- 
tigns.. Also, some soils needed phosphorus 
agd potash. Humus has been added by crop 
rotation. 

The average rainfall over a five year per- 
iod is 41.9 inches. June usually is the month 
with the heaviest rainfall with 10 inches. 
Creek bottoms sometimes are flooded to the 
point where a second or third planting is 
necessary, 

Mid-summer droughts rarely are disastrous. 
Damage to crops, such as corn, is caused by 
hot winds in July or early August, which 
burn the bloom and prevent pollination. 

The county has no commercial truck farms. 
Only a few orchards are left. 


In 1974, wheat production was 1,089,000 
bushels; soy beans, 1,194,000 bu.; corn, 1,- 
.858,000 bu. Most of the corn was fed to 
hogs. Corn production is 100-110 bushels, 
soy beans, 35-40 bushels per acre. 


‘Perry County, according to ‘the 1970 cen- 
sus figures, has 931 farms, Of these, 498 were 
owned by the farmer, 336 were partly own- 
ed by the farmer, and 97 were tenant oper- 
ations, Perry County Farm Bureau has over 
1,000 voting members who derive a substan- 
tial part of their income from farming as 
owner or operator of farm.land. The-average 
farmer finished high school, . taking Ag. 
courses, , ee 

Competent farmers constantly replenish the 
fertilizer of their soils. Many are beginning 
to omit tillage. In general, land uses follow 
recammendations by the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. ; 

Professional farmers, we are told, must 
know their costs, and must operate farms 
large enough to justify machinery invest- 
ments, And that means plenty large. 


Education in Perry County 
Educational opportunities were limited in 
early Perry County. Many adults could not 
read or write, and had to sign their names 
with an “X", 
This especially was true of women, They 
had no time to “arn sich foolishments.” 


The first school teachers, often itinerant, 
were paid at so much per pupil. Payment 
might have been in the torm of wheat, pork, 
beeswax, deer skins, wool, or other produce. 
The teacher “boarded round” with families 
of the pupils. 

One school building described was an 18x 
20 log structure, with clay chinking. 


A fireplace was at one end, and would hold 
a six foot log. The building was protected 
from catching fire by stone slabs and clay. 
The chimney was built of stone slabs. If these 
were not available, short poles would have 
been used. The inside was liberally plastered 
with clay. These were known as “stick chim- 
neys." 

To provide light, a 16 foot cut-out was 
hewn between two Ic.:. A hewn, or whip- 
sawed, board was fastened above the opening 
with wooden hinges, or pieces of cow-hide. 
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DEPOT OF the Illinois Cen 
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kneyville (right), 


is shown with flat-iron shaped Peacock’s Restaurant ( left) and 


grain elevator (center). 


The opening was closed during bad wea- 
ther. The pupils then studied by what light 
came through the cracks between the logs, 
or by the light coming down the chimney; 
in winter, by the light of the log fire. 


Desks were made of split logs, fastened 
against side walls, and extending the ful! 
length of the room. Seats also were made of 
split logs, into which holes were bored and 
legs inserted. 


Spelling, reading, writing, ciphering and 
morals and manners were taught. A Web- 
ster’s Blue Back speller sometimes was the 
only text book. Pike’s arithmetic occasion- 
ally was used. 


Pens, when used, were made from goose 
quills. Ink was made from poke berries (often 
called ink berry). Indigo and copperas also 
were good sources for ink. 


Teachers were judged by their ability to 
keep order, and to use the hickory, if needed. 
Any kid the teacher had to whip, got an- 
other licking from Pa when he got home. 


John Haggard taught school on Paradise 
Prairie as early as 1820, but no school house 
was built until 1838. Where the first classes 
were held was not mentioned. Robert Clark 
taught school at Denmark in 1825. 

There were several private schools in Perry 
County, 


Mention has been made of B. G. Roots 
and his Locust Hill Academy at the Kimsey 
crossing, south of Tamaroa. A Miss Holt, a 
sister-in-law, ran a private school at the edge 
of Tamaroa. Another was located near the 
Duncan school, west of Rice. 


The most noted of these private schools 
was the Du Quoin Female Seminary at Old 
Du Quoin. 

In June, 1852, the Boston Ladies Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Education, 
sent Miss Eliza Paine, of South Hadley, 
Mass., to what is now Old Du Quoin, to 
found a woman's seminary. 

She opened a private school for higher 


education in the fall of 1853. This became 
the Du Quoin Female Seminary, or Academy. 


The Seminary was chartered February 13, 
1855 under the supervision of the Presby- 
terian Church. According to the late John 
Allen, the Du Quoin Seminary was the first 
school established in southern Illinois by a 
Protestant group. 

Of the first Board of Directors, Benjamin 
Sprague, Geo. B. Wall and Augustus Morgan 
were mentioned. Miss Paine was retained as 
principal, 

Miss Paine was sent East to raise money 
for the seminary. She returned with cash 
and pledges totaling more than $3,000. Later 
contributions she had inspired brought the 
total to $13,000. 

On April 28, 1853, the Board bought six 
acres of land on a hill, paying $600 for it, 
On June 15th, the cornerstone of a three- 
story central building was laid. This building 
was completed in 1855. Proposed wings were 
to be added later. 

The prospectus boasted of a choice library 
of about 400 volumes. The young ladies 
would be expected to write compositions 
once every two weeks, Also, they would have 
regular exercises in singing. 

Extraneous activities were somewhat re- 
stricted. 

No boarding pupil was permitted to be 
away in the evening without permission. Each 


pupil was required to attend at least one re- . 


ligious service regularly held in the school. 
No calls were to be made or received on 


Sundays, when the “usual walks” were for- 
bidden. 


Here were the costs for each ten-week term: 

Preparatory Department ............ $4.00 
Higher Department £ 
Use of Piano... 
Incidental Expenses 
Laundry, per week 
Fuel, when used ees 
Board, per week 3.00 

Rooms were furnished with bedsteads,- ta- 
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STEAM-OPERATED threshing machine, at the corner of 


Main and Washington streets in Du Quoin, was built by the Blakes- 


lee firm. 


bles, chairs and stoves. The girls were ask- 
ed to provide their own bedding. “Where 
this could not be conveniently done the need 
would be supplied at a slight charge.” 

The year was divided into three terms, 
commencing the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, the first Wednesday in January and 
the second Wednesday in April. Te mid- 
winter vacation was from Dec. 23 to the sec 
ond Wednesday in January. 


The Preparatory Department offered arith- 
metic (mental and written), geography, 
grammar, U, S. history, and physiology. Also, 
a course entitled “Watts On The Mind” — 
surely no play on words was intended. Or 
was it? 

The Seminary Department offered higher 
arithmetic, algebra, philosophy, ancient his- 
tory, botany, rhetoric, mental philosophy, 
and Latin. French, needlework and dancing 
also were taught. 


Middle year: Natural theology, astronomy, 
evidences of Chiistianity, algebra, Latin, 


The Seminary soor experienced financial 
problems. Moving the town to. the railroad 
was but one of the causes, 


During the depression of 1857, many con 
tributors defaulted on their pledges. In 1858 
the school was assigned “for the benefit of 
the creditors.” 

A new financial drive was undertaken. A 
Mrs. P. T. Morrison, of Collinsville, made 
‘gifts totaling $2,500. By the end of 1866 
other contributors brought the total up to 
$34,000. 

With these new funds all claims were 
satished and the school was debt free. How- 
ever, enrollments and finances never justified 
adding the proposed wings. 

In time, enrollment dropped and the di- 
rectors sold the property to Dr. J. M. Stone, 
a Presbyterian minister. His adopted son, 
Dr. Augustus T. Stone, operated the school 
on a co-educational basis. 
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The name was changed to The Du Quoin 
Academy. 


Dr. J. M. Stone taught by example. To 
cite one, he put a mouse in a box and 
pumped out the air. This experiment left 
no doubt in the minds of the pupils that all 
breathing creatures, including humans, need- 
ed oxygen. 


Dr. Augustus Stone was a strict disciplin- 
arian. At 7 every evening he rang the acad- 
emy bell. This was a signal for the young 
men and women to ’begin studying. The 
study period ended at 10. A poor lesson the 
next morning was proof that the night 


JOSEPH R. HARKER 
fae acts 2, ae Enea S 


before the pupil had been out making “whoo- 
pee,” such as dancing. 


Marvin Stone succeeded his father in the 
management of the Academy. Young Stone 
taught his last term in 1892. The Academy 
soon became history, 


George Blakeslee, a Du Quoin industrialist 
(“new Du Quoin), bought the property for 
a summer home. He later sold the property 
to the Childrens Orphanage and Aid Society. 


After a few years the Orphanage was dis- 
continued. The building stood empty until. 
October, 1896, when it was destroyed by: 
fire. 

The box in the cornerstone was expected 
to contain some valuable old coins. When 
opened, the box contained a Bible, several 
copies of the old St. Louis Chronicle, and 
Horace Greely’s New York Tribune of the 
year 1852. No valuable coins, 


At one time there were in Perry County 75 
elementary school districts. Today there are 
five. There are two high school districts — 
Pinckneyville and Tamaroa. And two unit 
districts, each of 12 grades — Du Quoin 
and one other, There are three parochial 
schools, 


In all schools emphasis is placed upon the 
basics — reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling 
and grammar. 

Individual attention is emphasized in the 
elementary grades. This involves counseling 
and testing, finding out where the child 
needs help. 


Recitation are written, not presented orally. 
In Du Quoin, contract assignments are made. 
The pupil knows what he or she agreed to 
do, and is expected to do it, 


Regional Superintendent of Schools, Philip 
A.. Provart, reported that with individualized 
attention the pupil retains, more than for- 
merly, what he studies, 

Mr. Provart retires August 4, 1975, after 
six terms heading the educational depart 
ment of Perry County. He comes from a 
family of educators, Members of each of five 
generations of the family have taught school. 
His grandfather, Philip C, C. Provart, taught 
on Lower Holt Prairie, Perry County, in 
1839. 


Joseph R. Harker 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Bar huddled masses yearning to breathe 

Tee, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 

to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

e ¢ k & & 


Ralph Harker, Joseph’s father, was a coal 
miner in Durham County, England. His pay 
was about $5.00 a week, 

Joseph's mother, Mary, worked in private 
homes. At harvest time she reaped wheat 
with a sickle. The children, like Ruth, the 
Moabitess, followed behind the reapers, 
gleaning grain to make enough flour to last 
a few weeks. : 

Ralph Harker could neither read nor 
write. Mary Harker could barely do so. They 
lived in a company house on what was 
known as the “Milk and Water Row.” Bread 
was baked in an outdoor community oven. 


Joseph R. Harker was born June 30, 1853. 
He seems to have attended a. Presbyterian 
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parish school. He learned- basic reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography. He dis- 
covered the Illustrated London News, and 
such books.as Robinson Crusoe, Last of the 
Mohicans, Pilgrim’s Progress and the Bible. 

When he was eleven, Joseph-had to quit 
school and help -support his family. 


SY COUNTY [5 


——, 


ae aa a : : : ——VIF | He worked in a grocery store for a few 


months. He then found work in a mine. His 
hours were from 6 a. m. until 6 p. m. The 
mine has been described as “gassy, poorly 
lit, unsanitary, dangerous.” His earnings were 
about $2.50 a week. 

Joseph was one of a few miners who could 
write legibly. When the telegraph came in, 
he was trained to be an operator for the 
company. 

In those days no one dared to question 
management. Some of the miners, however, 
were becoming bold enough to want to dis 
cuss working: conditions. Ralph Harker was 
the spokesman. 

Both Ralph and Joseph were fired and 
blacklisted. 

George Young, Mary Harker’s brother, 
and Joseph's brother, Thomas, had come to 
America in 1860 and had settled in Du 
Quoin. They wrote glowing reports about 
the country, and about Perry, County. 

The Harkers looked forward ta the time 
when they could migrate to the new country. 
The cost of the trip was $400. Thomas sent 
$200. The family was able to raise the rest. 

In 1871 the Harker family sailed - for 
Boston, U.S.A., traveling as steerage paesen- 
gers. At Boston they boarded an immigrant 
train which was waiting at the wharf. It took 
four days to reach Du Quoin. They had 
traveled 4,400 miles, overall. 

Father and son soon found jobs at the No. 
2 mine at Sunfield, four miles north of Du 
Quoin. 

In the early summer of 1872, the seasonal 
shut-down left Joseph with time on his hands. 
He walked to Du Quoin and brought back 
copies of Ray’s Third Part Arithmetic and 
Warren’s Physical Geography. He studied 
these as though he were attending school. 

The family moved to Du Quoin, and the. 
men found work in the Star mine, about a 
mile south of town. Joseph continued his 
studies, struggling with Latin and Greek. He 
would put a text book in his pocket and 
study at lunch time. 

Joseph found it easy to make friends. One 
of his new friends was John B, Ward, county 
superintendent of ‘schools. There came a 
time when Superintendent Ward told Joseph 
he should be ready to teach. He suggested 
visits to Du Quoin schools, and called on 
him to serve as a substitute teacher. 

Late in 1873, Ward asked Joseph to fill 
a teaching vacancy. After an examination, 
Ward gave Joseph a third-grade certificate, 
good for one year. 

Joseph made good at the teaching job, and 
was determined to make a career in the 
educational field. By continuing with his 
studies, in 1876 he earned a lifetime teach- 
ing certificate. 

In 1875 he instructed at a six-week teachers’ 
institute, authorized by the Illinois General 
Assembly to improve educational standards 
in the state. He also instructed at the Perry 
‘County Institute. 


PERRY COUNTY in 1875. 
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LIGHTNING-FAST track at Du Quoin State Fair is the scene 


each August of the prestigious Hambletonian, top event in harness- 
racing. It has been run at Du Quoin since 1957. 


Joseph spent eight years as principal at 
Beardstown, Meredosia and at Waverly. On 
September 6, 1876, he married Miss Suzie 
Amass of Brighton. Two years later, Suzie 
Harker died. In 1882, Joseph married Miss 
Fannie Wackerle. 

Joseph’s lifelong motto was “One foot up 
and the other foot down,” taken from a ditty 
his father used to sing to him. Here is the 
verse: 


“See, saw, sickery, saun, 

Which is the way to London town? 
One foot up, and the other foot down— 
And that’s the way to London Town.” 


By putting one foot up and the other down, 
in 1884, when he was 31 years old, Joseph 
accepted the office of principal at Whipple 
Academy, a prep school at Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, connected with Illinois College. 


In June, 1893, he became president of the 
Illinois Female Academy, also at Jackson- 
ville. His friends thought he had undertaken 
the impossible. At the time, “Female” schools 
were “at the top of the mortality lists.” 


When our former coal miner became 
president of the school the enrollment was 
128. The property was valued at $75,000. 
Thirty years later the enrollment was 340, 
and the property value, $1,250,000. 


_ Joseph at first had no degree. In fact, he 
had never completed a formal, elementary 
education. While at Whipple he again under- 
took night study. And in 1888, graduated at 
Illinois College, with an A. B. degree. He 
earned his M.S. in 1890, and his Ph.D in 
1893. 

The name of the Illinois Female Academy 
was changed in 1899 to Illinois Womens 
College. Today it is the well-known Mac- 
Murray College. 


‘At the close of the term in 1925, Toseph 
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Harker retired, having headed the college 
for 32 years. He was 72 years old. He said 
he wanted to enjoy a few years of life in 
leisure and with his family, He died in 1940 
at the age of 87. May we say that Joseph 
Harker found opportunity in this land of 
America? 


Hayes Fair Acres 


Remember the street fairs of yesteryears? 
Du Quoin had such fairs. 

Featured were circus freaks, acrobats, per- 
haps a diving horse. You also would find 
side shows, merry-go-rounds and concession 
stands — always those concession stands, 

The Du Quoin Call mentioned a snake 
eater, who used neither salt nor pepper; and 
a. flying lady, who was supposed to sail 
through the atmosphere — with the greatest 
of ease, no doubt. Then there was a tight- 
rope walker, who performed on a cable 
stretched between Du Quoin’s tallest build: 
ings. : 

For the kids, there were plenty of wieners, 
sarsparilla and cotton candy. Also a drink 
called Hokey Pokey — this was before 
“Cokes.” 

Street fairs drew large crowds, which were 
expected to spend in the stores what money 
the concessionaires didn’t get. In time these 
“fairs” became unwelcome downtown. They 
were moved to locations away from the busi- 
ness districts, and became carnivals. 

Fairs have an important place in state 
and local life. 

The purpose of the Illinois State Fair, and 
of the lesser county fairs, is to encourage the 
improvement of livestock and crops. And to 
show off the cooking ability and needlecraft 
of housewives, or potential housewives, 

There were carnivals and horse shows, 
and races and pulling contests — horse or 
oxen. People came to fairs to have a good 
time as well as to learn something. 

At first, the Illinois State Fair, now held 
at Springfield, was held at different’ cities, 
In 1873 the Fair was held in Du Quoin. 

Not to be confused with the Illinois State 


Fair, or the state-supported county fairs, is 


the present Du Quoin State Fair, held annu- 
ally at Hayes Fair Acres, 


AERIAL VIEW of Hayes Fair Acres, showing the annual state 
fair in progress on the 1,800-acre fair grounds. The fairgrounds 


also contain year-around recreational facilities. 


Livestock ig judged, with a sizeable pre- 
mium list. Food, photography, art and needle- 
work are displayed on the second floor oi 
the million-dollar grandstand. Laura Holman 
usually is on hand with her recipes. 

Horse racing is a regular feature, as are 
National Championship auto races, which 
are sanctioned by the United States Auto 
Club. 

The Du Quoin State Fair has been on 
the Grand Circuit of harness racing since 
1942. It also is the Home of the Hamble- 
tonian, where trotting champions meet, the 
most prestigious race in harness racing. 

In 1942, during WWII, the Springfield 
State Fair was cancelled for the duration of 
the war. Hayes Fair Acres was asked to con- 
tinue with the Grand Circuit trotting and 
pacing meets. 

At the end of the war, the Fair and 
Grand Circuit racing were resumed at Spring: 
field. However, the horsemen were enthus- 
jastic about the track and other racing fa- 
cilities at Du Quoin. Consequently, Hayes 
Fair Acres has since been included on the 
Grand Circuit schedule. 

Will R. Hayes founded Hayes Fair Acres. 
One of his dreams was to present the Ham- 
bletonian at Du Quoin. After his death, sons 
Gene and Doh continued to bid for the 
Hambletonian. Eventually, they were success- 
ful. In 1957 this classic of harness racing 
was run for the first time at Du Quoin, and 
has since been an annual feature. 

As at all fairs, commercial exhibits display 
the latest in implements, autos, appliances 
and such for the farm and home. It is at 
these displays that desire and checkbook come 
into conflict. 

Special grounds accomodate the large car- 
nivals, with shows, concessions and plenty of 
rides. The ferris wheel is larger, much larger, 
than the four-seater affair, with 16 foot 
arms, which was so popular with “courtin’ 
couples” at those early street fairs up-town. 

Stage shows present headliners of the en- 
tertainment world. Recent stars have been 
Roy Clark, Diana Ross, Liberace, Bob Hope, 
Lynn Anderson, The Pat Boone Family 
Show and Sonny and Cher. The Egyptian 
Music Camp was held at Hayes Fair Acres 
for several years. Hundreds of junior and 
senior high school music students from 30 
states attended camp during its four, one-week 
sessions in June. Instructions were given in 
band, orchestra, chorus and piano, and in 
art, dramatics, baton twirling, dance band, 
directing and dancing. 

Weekly concerts were given. One night a 
concert by 50 pianists was given in addition 
to the regular music program. 

The music camp was an annual affair until 
the retirement of its major sponsor a few 
years ago. : 

Camping and trailer clubs rendezvous at 
Hayes Fair Acres. On October 3-4-5 of this 

- year, will be held the fourth annual Southern 
Illinois Folk Festival. 

Visitors are shown how our pioneers 
made-do before the day of mass production, 
Artisans will make tools, utensils and other 
articles from materials at hand. Candles and 
basket are made while you watch. And one 
may watch the making of a go-to-meeting 
dress through spinning, weaving and the 
sewing of the last button. 

A Festival Queen is chosen. Each candidate 
must make and model a Gay Nineties bathing 
suit and a dress appropriate to the era. 
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VIEW OF LAKE, camping area, woods, and part of bathing 
beach at Hayes Fair Acres. The park was reclaimed from strip 
mine spoil banks. 


The Du Quoin State Fair at Fair Acres 
was started by Will R. Hayes in 1923, with 
a half-mile race track. The open grandstand 
seated 3,000 — the present grandstand seats 
nearly 20,000. The grounds then covered 30 
acres. Fair Acres now covers 1,800 acres, 
much of the area having been reclaimed from 
strip mine spoil banks, Half of this area is 
maintained throughout the year as an out- 
door recreation area. Mirror lakes between 
low hills show what can be done with aban- 
doned strip mines. 

Back in 1895 Will Hayes bought in Ken- 
tucky a racing colt, Kentucky Dude, a win- 
ner by the way. Dude was shipped to Du 
Quoin in a box car, with his new owner 
keeping him company. 


W. B. HAYES II, third generation own- 
er-manager of the Hayes Fair Acres es- 
tablishment. 


This was the beginning of the Hayes rac- 
ing stable. In 1950 Hayes Fair Acres’ Lusty 
Son, a trotter, won the Hambletonian at 
Goshen, N. Y. A stablemate, Dudley Han- 
over, a pacer, won the Little Brown Jug at 
Delaware, Ohio. This was the first time in 
Grand Circuit history that the same owner 
won both classics the same year. 


Thomas and Edwin Hayes began the 
manufacture of soda water in the early 1870s, 
under the name of Du Quoin Bottling Works, 
Deliveries were made with a two-horse wagon. 
As business grew, deliveries were made to 
nearby towns. 

The partnership was discontinued in 1875, 
when Edwin Hayes moved to Murphysboro, 
Thomas continuing with the business. 


Tom Hayes was one of the first to drill for 
coal in Perry County. He lost his life in 1884 
while timbering a mine shaft at Dubois. 

Mrs. Thomas (Mary) Hayes carried on 
the business. She sold the delivery team. 
Her young son, William R., delivered soda 
water in a push cart. 

In 1903, Will Hayes and his uncle, Wm. 
Hanks, bought the business from Mary 
Hayes and incorporated the Du Quoin Bot- 
tling Company. The manufacture of ice 
eream and related enterprises were added. A 
Coca-Cola franchise for Southern Illinois was 
acquired in the early years of the product. 


Gradually the Hayes management disposed 
of all projects not related to the operation of 
Hayes Fair Acres. The Coca-Cola franchise 
was sold in 1969. 

W. R. Hayes died in 1952. His sons, Gene 
and Don, assumed management. Gene died 
unexpectedly in March, 1964. Don and his 
wife, Ruby, were killed in a private plane 
crash June 24, 1967. 

The official name of the company is 
Hayes Fair Acres, Inc. Present officers are 
W. B. Hayes II, president; Fred Huff, vice 
president and general manager; R. W. 
Haines, secretary-treasurer. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL’S old No. 1 engine, the first locomotive 


to operate in Perry County. The engine was brought up the Big 
Muddy and pulled up the slope to the railroad tracks by oxen. 


Railroads 


The Illinois Central was the first railroad to 
serve Perry County. 

The first IC locomotive used north of the 
Big Muddy River was a small, secondhand 
wood-burner, brought up the. Big Muddy and 
unloaded at the bridges just north: of Car- 
bondale. 

Rails had been laid to the landing, but the 
little locomotive was not equal to the task 
of pulling itself up the steep grade. Not even 
to the point of saying to. itself, “I think I 
can. 

George Schwartz, who owned a farm near 
Dowell, was at the site with his team of 
oxen, and was asked to hitch his team to 
the front of the locomotive. By team and 
ox-power they got the engine on the main 
tracks, 

This locomotive was used in track con- 
struction between the Big Muddy and a 
point north of Ashley. The rails used in this 
section also were brought up the Big Muddy, 

The first Chicago-to-Cairo train came 
through Perry County in the fall of 1854. A 
passenger on the train remembered how our 
“Egyptians” turned out to see their first loco- 
motive and a train of cars, 

They lined both sides of the track at every 
station, so he reported, and stood dumb with 
amazement. Many looked as though they had 
come between seizures of ague chills. 

Regarding those ague chills, our passenger 
surely must have been thinking of the malaria 
victims he saw in the swamp lands of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 

The story of early railroading was a me- 
lange of interlocking ownerships, of leases, 
sales, mergers and promotional shenanigans. 
An official of the Chicago Burlington and 
Quincy once declared that promoters built 
short-line railroads just to sell them to the 
Burlington. 

This seems to have been the case with the 
Illinois Central in Perry County. 

The Belleville and Southern Illinois Rail- 
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road was organized February 14, 1857, to 
build a line from Belleville to. a connection 
with the Illinois Central somewhere in south- 
ern Illinois, 


On December 15, 1873, junction was made 
with the IC at Du Quoin. For many years 
the B&SI-IC route between St. Louis and 
Cairo was known as the Cairo Short Line. 


Before the junction with the IC at Du 
Quoin, both the B&SI and’the Belleville and 
Illinoistown (East St. Louis) — the latter 
the first railroad in southwestern Illinois — 
had been absorbed by the St. Louis, Alton 
and Terre Haute. 


The St.L@TH was controlled by eastern 
capital, headed by Samuel J. Tilden. Tilden 
is, perhaps, better known as the presidential 
candidate who ran against Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1876, with the outcome being de- 
cided-in Congress. Hayes was declared elected. 


The line between Du Quoin and Eldorado, 
through Christopher and Benton, had _ its 
origin in the Belleville and Eldorado Rail- 
road, 

The Carbondale end of a Pinckneyville and 
Carbondale Railroad was built by the St. 
Louis Coal Railroad in 1871. The St. Louis 
Central Railroad built the Pinckneyville end 
a year later. 

By 1883 the St. Louis Alton and Terre 
Haute owned or had leased all of these roads. 


One of the early railroads across Perry 
County passed through Willisville in the 
southwestern corner of the county. This was 
a narrow gauge line, supposedly built or ac- 
quired by the St, Louis Alton and Terre 
Haute. 

It being costly to transfer freight from 
narrow to standard gauge cars the gauge was 
widened. Eventually the road came under 
control of the Gulf Mobile and Ohio. Old 
timers still refer to the line as the Narrow 
Gauge. 

All Perry County roads mentioned above 
are owned or controlled by the Illinois Cen- 


tral Gulf Railroad — the correct name now 
that the IC and CM-O have merged. 

The only railroad in Perry County not 
operated by the ICG was built by the Ches- 
ter-Tamaroa Coal and Railroad Company ‘in 
1872, and ran from Tamaroa to Chester. THis 
later became the Iron Mountain Chester and 
Eastern Railroad. 

Still later, it was extended to Mt. Vernon 


and the name changed to the Wabash Chester - 


and Western. Because of irregular schedules 
the WC&W was dubbed the “Wait, Charlie 
and Walk.” This road is now operated by 
the Missouri Pacific. ; 

In the 1890s a short lihe was built from 


{ 


Pinckneyville down through Kincaid Creek °: 


Hollow, connecting with the Carbondale and 
Grand Tower, Cairo branch of the IC. This 
line has been discontinued. A section of the 
old roadbed is beneath Kincaid Lake. Other 
sections are being used by local vehicular 
traffic. 

Perry County has good rail freight service. 
Except for two mainline trains, the county 
has no passenger service. Personal transpor- 
tation is dependent upon automobiles and 
buses. 

Early locomotives on the Illinois Central 
were wood-burners. In 1855 the IC began 
to explore the possibilities of using coal as 
locomotive fuel. 

The idea had its critics. 

Some railroad men argued that because 
anthracite was used for locomotives in the 
East, it did not follow that Illinois’ soft coal, 
with a high sulphur content, could be used 
in the mid-West. 

Nevertheless, in 1855 the IC began experi- 
menting at Centralia with Perry County coal 
as fuel for its locomotives. 

A year later, two wood-burners, the Lucifer 
and the Pluto, were converted to coal and 
used on a passenger run between Chicago and 
West Urbana (Champaign). These also used 
Perry County coal. 

On a 254-mile ‘trip the cost of wood 
consumed was $31.75. After conversion, coal 
cost $9.25. 

As a result of these tests the Illinois Central 
gradually added coal-burning locomotives, In 
1866, only five of 151 locomotives were wood- 
burners. 

Coal 


When the IC became interested in the use 
of coal, in 1853 the company contracted with 
Cornelius Storm and his son, J. C., to sink 
a mine shaft at St. Johns. This is claimed to 
have been the first shaft mine in Illinois. 
Sources are not clear, but this mine may have 
continued to operate until 1939. 

In 1855, coal shipments from St. Johns 
totaled 3,427 tons, most of which was used 
by river steamboats. In 1856, shipments were 
15,000 tons. 

Other early mines were sunk around 1856. 
Most were near Du Quoin. 

Coal is a fossil fuel. Our present civiliza- 
tion could not exist without coal. During the 
carboniferous period of 275-340 million years 
ago, odd-looking trees and other vegetation 
grew luxuriantly in the swamps which covered 
much of Illinois. Those plants died and were 
buried in the mire by sand and soil. In time 
these plants became bituminous or the soft 
coal we now mine in Illinois. 

Electric-power utilities and the steel indus- 
try are large consumers of Illinois coal. In 
steel production, bituminous coal is converted 
into coke for smelting iron ore. 
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AN EARLY coal mine in Du Quoin was the Jupiter Coal and 


Coke Company, whose operation is seen in this photograph. 


Coal is the largest and most important in- 
dustry in Perry County. 

According to the Illinois State Geological 
Survey there are 2,734,682,000 (2,734.682 
billion) tons of coal reserves in the county. 
Where the seam is 18 inches or more in 
thickness and the overlay is 150 feet or less, 
40.9% of these reserves are strippable. 


Total coal reserves in the United States are 
728,547,000,000 (728.547 billions) tons. Illi- 
nois has the largest reserves, 148,000,000,000 
(148 billions) tons. 

Last May (1975), Perry County led all 
coal producing counties in Illinois with a 
production of 1,083,490 tons. Jefferson Coun- 
ty was second with 596,854 tons. St. Clair 
County was third, producing 567,928 tons. 


Where desirable seams of coal lie deep be- 
neath the surface underground mining is re- 
sorted to. This consists of a vertical ar slop- 
ing shaft, with tunnels at the coal seam 
extending to the face of the cut. The coal 
is removed, leaving so-called rooms. Some is 
left as supporting pillars for the roof. When 
all the coal in that section has been taken, 
the columns are removed, and the: roof al- 
lowed to cave. 

Some seams are so near the surface that the 
rock ceiling does not provide enough roof 
support. To avoid cave-ins or rock falls mine 
props or large bolts are used. 


Mine safety always has been a problem. 


In the year 1904, for every 100,000,000 
tons of coal produced 588 miners lost their 
lives. In 1956, these fatalities had been re- 
duced to 76 per 100,000,000 tons mined. 


It has been claimed that the first commer’ 
cial strip mine in Illinois was opened in 
Perry County. The project was begun by 
Thomas J. Howells, inside the corporate lim- 
its of Du Quoin. A vein of coal was covered 
by about 20 feet of overlay. 

The source did not tell us by what means 
Howells removed the overlay and got out the 
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coal. Around 1904 he bought a steam shovel 
which had been. used in the construction of 
the Panama Canal, and brought it to Du 
Quoin. 

Except for smaller strip mines in shallow 
areas such as Howells’ operations, shaft mines 
dominated coal operations in Perry County 
until the late 1920s. 


In 1926 the Pyramid Coal Corporation 
opened its first strip mine near Pinckneyville 
and began shipping coal on August 18 of 
that year. Shipments from Pyramid mines 
reached one million tons in 1930. 

‘Starting operations at their Fidelity mine 
near “Du Quoin in September, 1928, the 
United Electric Coal Company soon claimed 
to be the largest producing strip mine in 
Illinois, with a production of 1,500,000 tons 
in one calendar year, 


All coal produced in Perry County today is 
by strip mining. 

Giant mechanical wheels remove the over- 
burden down to the coal. Smaller shovels 
then take over. The coal is taken to the 
tipple where it is cleaned, graded and loaded 
into railroad cars or trucks. 

Strip mining is not without its problems. 

In practice ‘the over-burden is piled into 
what has been called ‘man-made mountains.” 
This leaves the surface unfit for agriculture. 
Critics complain that unless spoil banks are 
leveled, too much of Perry County will be- 
come an unproductive wilderness. 

An Illinois strip mining act was passed 
July 11, 1943. The act has been revised many 
times since then. One critic has said that 
the act is now the best in the country. 


Among other provisions, spoil banks must 
be leveled to approximate original contours, 
suitable for the purpose the land was used 
during a specified time before surface mining 
operations began. The cost of restoration runs 
from $2,000 to $6,000 per acre. This cost 
is added to the price of coal. 


Operators say they have no choice but to 
obey the law. Some critics respond that the 
law is not being enforced. It may. be a long 
time before everybody is satisfied. 

Many if not all spoil banks have been level- 
ed and the areas planted to pastures, orchards 
and row crops with apparent success. Some 
of these areas may be seen along State 152 
west of Du Quoin, also west of US 51. at 
St. Johns. 


On west: of State 152, towards Denmark, 
the State of Illinois has established a recrea- 
tion area in an abandoned strip mine area. 
This is Pyramid State Park. In spite of the 
criticism that minerals in spoil banks spoil 
accumulating waters between the banks for 
fishing, lakes at Pyramid: park have plenty of 
visiting fishermen. Camping, picnicking and 
hiking also is being provided at Pyramid. 

A coal property that became a double pro- 
ducer is part of the story of mining in Perry 
County. 

Captain W. P. Halliday of Cairo was one 
of the contractors in the building of the 
Illinois Central. 


The captain. had been an English sea cap- 
tain and had gathered wealth from many 
lands. He owned thousands of acres of land. 
along the Illinois Central right-of-way. He 
operated hotels in several midwestern towns, 
including the Halliday Hotel in Cairo and 
the fabled Peabody in Memphis. He is said 
to have operated a Halliday Hotel in early 
Du Quoin. 

His interests also included a bank, lumber 
yards, flour mills and mines. 


The Illinois Central Iron and Coal Min- 
ing Co,, incorporated March 27, 1857, began 
operations in St. Johns. The first officers and 
directors were Austin §. Tuttle, president; 
Alonzo W. Nason, secretary-treasurer and Or- 
rin J. Rose. The capital stock was $56,000. 

In 1867, Captain Halliday and Henry B. 
Platt bought the stock of the Iron and Coal 
Mining Company. In 1870 deep wells were 
drilled about a mile from the shaft to deter- 
mine which coal seams at lower levels were 
worth mining. 


CAPT. W. P. HALLIDAY 
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“S At 940 feet salt water was struck, Six other 
-"wells were drilled to tap the salt water. One 
“Sf these was drilled to 4,600 feet. 


- Halliday built a plant for making salt. Pro- 
duction began in November, 1873. At one 

“time about 350 men were employed in the 
- ~"cgmbined coal and salt operations. 

Salt water was pumped into 14-drying vats 
at the rate of 20 to 50 gallons per minute. 
The: water was then boiled down with stale 

“butter — stale butter? After cooling for 24 
hours, the salt then was drawn, dried, cleaned 
“S"and barreled. The capacity was 150 barrels of 
*“*slt per day. Each barrel of salt weighed 180 
* “pounds, and sold for $1.25. 

“-""The salt-producing complex included a 


<“nois, competitors from other: states sold salt 
‘more cheaply. Then, as one source put it, 


“. g€eamboats and the coal unloaded without 


~ wood-burning steamers, Halliday was a pain 


cooperage shop. The coopers could turn out 
some 700 barrels a day. Flour barrels also 
were made for local mills. 

vAs with salt production elsewhere in Illi 


“The wells gradually dried out, and in 1904, 
gave way to new and better coal mines.” 
Captain Halliday shipped coal to Cairo 
where it was loaded on barges. These barges 
“would be floated downstream, fastened to 


_the steamer stopping. To competitors, serving 


*-in the neck. 
“s"One legend about the Captain was that he 
‘\ fiad trees planted along the road between 
"\Cairo and Mounds, so he could have shade 
whenever he had to drive between the two 
towns. 
eee Airmite 
’*” Carbon dioxide is a very useful compound. 
It puts the fizz in soda pop and a variety 
_ of seltzers, the sparkle in champagne and the 
*foam on beer. It causes bread to rise. It ex- 
tinguishes fires. Under pressure it becomes 
* dry ice. And it is used in mining coal. 
Airmite is a trade name for a liquid oxygen 
explosive developed in Germany during 
“WWI, It is particularly suitable for strip 
mining operations. 
_. The explosive consists of a cloth cartridge 
of lampblack (pure carbon) saturated with 
~-}iquid oxygen at about 300° F. below zero. 
The cartridges, about seven and one-half 
inches in diameter and about two feet long, 
are packed in eight inch shot holes and 
detonated. The heat causes the carbon di- 
oxide to expand, loosening the overburden, 
which then is removed by mammoth scoops. 
Don B. McCloud and Oscar Bruzzer of 
Chicago founded Airmite-Midwest Explos- 
ives, Inc. The two brought their factory to 
_ Du Quoin in 1928, because of its convenient 
access to the larger strip mine areas in 
southern Illinois and southern Indiana. 


ve Cardox ... Airdox ; 
. Around 1924, John H. Crawford, Arthur 
W. Helmholtz and Dent Ferrell, all of Har- 
-risburg, Ill, adapted carbon dioxide as a 
mine explosive, calling it Cardox. 

A Cardox metal cartridge containing CO? 
was placed in a drill hole and activated by an 
electric current, creating expansion. This 

- broke the coal into chunks instead of shat- 
tered pieces resulting from powder explosives. 

Cardox was especially favored in deep 

mines because it loosened the coal without 
, dangerous powder flashes. 

Over the years Cardox has been improved. 

“The explosive now uses air compressed to 
-'-11,000 pounds instead of carbon dioxide, and 
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SCHEMATIC DESIGN of Halliday’s operation which mined 
coal and salt at St. Johns, transported the products by rail to Cairo 
where they were loaded on steamboats to deliver to the nation’s 


nation’s homes. 


is known as Airdox, An Airdox plant is in 
Benton, Ill. 
The Blakeslee Pump Company 

The Blakeslee Pump Company was organ’ 
ized in 1864 by Albert Judd Blakeslee and his 
brother, Halldon. 

In 1862, Albert had invented the Blakeslee 
jet pump, the first successful pump of its 
kind, Patented October 26, 1886, the pump 


was distributed throughout the United States 
and abroad. : 

The pump had no valves. The lifting force 
was created by a jet of steam. Depending 
upon the size of the pump water could be 
lifted 75 to 100 feet. 


Albert Blakeslee also invented a veneering 
machine which was especially designed for 
cutting fruit box material. For those not 
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BLAKESLEE MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany was nine years old when this’ pic- 
ture was made in 1870 at the intersection 
of Washington and Poplar streets in Du 
Quoin. The Blakeslee family made and 
lost a fortune before i arrived inDu 
Quoin, and the jet pumps manufactured 
here were used all over the warld. ~- 


KRAFT BLACKSMITH Shop: and Yeh- 
ling Wagon Shop, on the north side: of 
Main Street near Washington in Du 
Quoin. Identified are, from left, Albert 
Kingsberry, .Holydon .Blakeslee, .Roy 
Duckworth, Gottlieb A. Yehling, Jr., 
Gottlieb Yehling, and Dockas Dickens. 


PARADE OF International Order of 
Odd Fellows along Main Street in Du 
Quoin in 1913, before the automobile had 
fastened itself to the landscape. 


familiar with the process, a veneering ma- 
chine works on the same principle as.an 
apple parer. ‘ 
Blakeslee's first plant was located on.the 
site of the Du Quoin High School. After 
Albert's death, March 9, 1902, the company 
remained in the family until it was sold. in 
later years, In July, 1952, the plant -was 
moved to Salem, Ill. 
The Du Quoin Packing Co. : 
The Du Quoin Packing Co., located at the 
east edge of town, was incorporated in 1924. 
The company. processes fresh and finished 


‘meat products. Its brand name, Blue Bell, is 


widely accepted in southern IMlinois and ad- 
jacent states. 

The cattle, sheep and hogs processed by 
the company are produced in southern Illi- 
nois. The returns to southern Illinois stock- 
men are about $2,000,000 annually. The 
company employs about 175 men and women, 

Project ABC 

In 1954, Perry Countians had themselves 
a recession — Du Quoin’s largest coal mine 
shut down, permariently. This emphasized 
the dangers of a one-industry community. 

Eldorado (Saline County) had a develop- 
ment project, Operation Bootstrap, A Du 
Quoin committee visited Eldorado and were 
impressed. The. group also met with Richard 
W. Poston, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, who was experienced with such 
problems. 

Project ABC — A Better Community — 
was organized. Committees were formed to 
inquire into and report on several phases of 
community life. ‘ q 

ABC met weekly. Members were divided 
into “buzz” groups to discuss the phase of 
community life selected for that evening. 
These buzz sessions were rather stormy, but 
out of chaos came conclusions and progress. 

No final reports were available, but it 
seems significant that things began to happen. 
It took time, but major industries began to 
move into the area. Employment figures in 
the following list are as of January 1, 1974: 


Country Set, Inc., Women's Sportswear, 285 


Essex Int'l, Inc., Auto Accessories ........ 310 
Phelps Dodge Aluminum Prod. Corp. .. 251 
RJR Foods, Inc., Food Processors ........ . 58 
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Turco Mfg. Co., Playground Equip. .... 552 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Safety Gratings, etc. 130 


_ New payroll for county... 1586 


Some of these new industries may be seen 
along State 154, between the US 51 inter- 
section and Pinckneyville. The diversification 
is obvious, Furthermore, Perry County has 
scarcely felt the recession. 

The latest work force profile for the county 
is as follows: 

Manufacturing ..........cecccsesseecseseeeee 
Non-manufacturing 
Agricultute® aiccccomacnibineant ccs 


Pinckneyville and Du Quoin are the larger 
towns in the county. Naturally there has been 
competition for industry between the two 
towns. But we are told that civic leaders in 
the county learned that “Cooperation, not 
competition, is needed to maintain payrolls.” 

As one member of the ABC said, “In a 
man’s relations with fellow men there is an 
immense area where minds can meet.” 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC reunion in Keyes Park 


2 


Du Quoin, in 1912 was still able to assemble a number of Civil 
War veterans 47 years after the end of the war. CREDITS 


D. A. Purdy, Du Quoin. 

Arch Voight, Benton. 

Fred Huff, Hayes Fair Acres, Inc., Du Quoin. 

Mamie Reheis, Du Quoin. 

Ray Tauscher, Consolidated Coal Co., Pinck- 
neyville. 


Clarerice McCrary, Perry County Farm Bu- 
reau, Pinckneyville. ; 


Lucius Smith, Du Quoin Evening Call. 
Irvin W. Peithmann, Carbondale. 

Mrs. Calvin (Jean) Ibendahl, Tamaroa. 
Virginia Marmaduke, Matthews. 


A. F. Tecklinberg, Du Quoin Businessmens 
Assn, 


Stanley Marlow, Tamaroa, 
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